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FILM DIARY 


Weds. June 18th. 

- Shane (USA '53)G.Stevens 

Planet Of The Apes (USA '67)F.Schaffner 

The Wild Angels (USA '67)R.Corman 

Dance Of The _ Vampires (France '66)R. Polanski’ 
The Great Race (USA "64)B.Edwards 
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Sx (France '63)G.Franju 
i Of The . Apes 


Afraid Of Virginia Woolf? 


+ The Wild Angels 
Sun. June 22nd. 

The Boston Strangler (USA '69)R. Fleischer 
It Happened Here (GB '64)K.Brownlow 
The Might Of The Generals (USA '66)A.Litvak 

+ The Ladykillers (GB '55)A.McKendrick 
The Shop Around The Corner (USA-'h6)E.Lubitsch 
Benjanin 


the oe Strangler 

It Happened Here 

The Night Of The Generals 
+ The Ladykillers 
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It Happened Here 

The Night Of The Generals 
+ The Ladykillers 
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The Boston Strangler 

It Happened Here 

The Night Of The Generals 
+ The Ladykiliers 
Benjamin 


Thurs. June 26th. 


+ Les Grands Manoeuvres (France '55)R.Clair 


Seminole (USA '53)B.Boetticher 

+ Gat Ballou (USA '65)E.°ilverstein 
The Boston Strangler 

+ The Ladykillers 
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+ Cat Ballou 


Sun. dune 29th. 
~ + She Wore A Yellow Ribbon (USA 'h9)J.Ford 


+ Gat Ballou 
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+ Cat Ballou 


Tues. July ist. 


2h Hours In A Woman's L.fe 
+ Cat Ballou 
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". Where No Vultures Fly 
2 Hours In A Woman's Life 
+ Cat Ballou 


Thurs. July 3rd. 
The Dirty Dozen (USA '67)R.Aldrich 
+ Broken Lance (USA '59)E.Dmytryk 
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Where No Vultures Fly 


Frid. July lth 


L'tme Et L'Autre (France '67)R.Allio 


The Dirty Dozen 


Sat, July 5the 
~ Dracula (U3A '30)T.Browing 
The Glass Key (USA 'h2)S.Heisler 
The Dirty Dozen 
+ Broken Lance 
ol Hours in A Woman's Life 
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~~ eighened - III (GB '55)L.Olivier 
Scott of The Antarctic (GB 'h8)C.Friend 
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PREVIEWS 


Shane (U.S8.4. '53 ) G. Stevens. 

Shane is the ultimate in superwestern-isation. In it 
George Stevens has set out to justify.the western by ... the 
western. While other dircctors were trying to extract 
explicit messages from iuplicit uyths, Stevens took og his 
idea in Shane myth itself. He combines two or three funda~ 
mental theies of the genre, principally that of the knight- 
errant in search of his Holy Grail, and dresses him in white 
sc that nobody can possibly mistake who he is. The white 
costume and white horse used to so without saying in the 
“western's primitive days, but the difference is that white as 
worn by flan Ladd has all the weight of a symbol, whereas. with 
Tom Mix it was simply the uniform of courave and virtue. nd 
so the whole thing comes fuli circle. The Superwestern has, 
so to speak, travelled all round the workc, anc finally found 
itself back in the Rocky Mountains. indre Bazin. 

(U. of Sussex Film Society ~— June Mth) 


The Lavender Hill Mob (G.B. 1951) C. Crichton. 

This film, together with Kind Hearts and Coronsts, re- 
presents the hizhest point of the achievement of the ‘Ealing! 
school of British Film Comedy. Its min difference from Kind 
Hearts is a gentleness and a lack of cynicisn. Its view of 
Britain is the kindiy middleclass self-image beloved of George 
Orwell; the country where the Police are polite, the crooks 
are good family msn and master criminals are bank clerks making 
one bid for freedom after twenty years of routine. Property 
rust be respected and thieves ist not get away with the 
fruits of their thieving. 

“ The film shows off the strengths and weaknesses of Baling 
couedy. The cast led by Alec Guinness puts a high standard of 
compétence into even the tiniest role. The direction beauti- 
fully balancec in pace and timing. Nevertheless, the final 
impression is thin. One is left with the ie..ory of a few fine 
moments such as the burglar-—collecting axibush and the police 
chase. 

We might hope that now, when the pressure to export is 
even greater than it was in 1951, Guinness! contribution to the 
export drive in Latin America "Better than a battleship" would 
be rewarded with at least a Knighthood rather than a swift trip 
back to the Old Baiicy. 

(B.F.T. 2.30, 18th June) G.J. 


The Thirty-—Nine Steps) (U.S.u. 1935) 4A. Hitchcock. 

The BBC is showing a season of Hitchcock films on Friday 
nights, unfortunately competing and clashing with the BBC 2 
French Cinema programe. The Thirty-Nine Steps (not to be 
confused with its non~Hitchcock remake) belongs to a whole 
series of hunter/hunted films (Saboteur, Foreign Correspondent, 
North by Northwest). For most of the time, the hero is actually 
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handcuffed, and = to complicate it even more - has. to make his 
escape, .handcuffed to a reluctant lacy. 4s Truffant says: 
"Because it secrifices plausibility in favour of pure emotion, 
it's the kind of film that's extremely satisfying to audiences 
and yet often irritates the critic’. 

(BBC 1 ~ June 20th) 


Judex (France 1963) G. Franju; E. Scob, C. Pollock, F. Berge. 

Judex defies facile classification into genre, or tyne of 
film, because it stands almost alone. The original cliffhanging 
series has been adepted into a vehicle for description of the 
struggle between the eristocracy anc the bourgeoisie in France 
in the late nineteenth century and, beneath this, an exattination 
of the huwan character. 

The fair, pretty, widowed heroine (Edith Scob) virtuous, 
innocent and easily victimised by the dark, slinky, villainess 
(Francine Berge). In a complicated plot the insipic good 
triuwphs over the seductive, clever, bad only by enlisting the 
aid of 'outsiders' - a circus troupe any of whose principals 
are Ceformed in body only. These percipient characters provide 
the non-conformist mind where Judex supplies the well-formed 
body. Together they are contrasted with the stereotypes of 
those they defend. Judex (C. Pollock) weakens towards the dark 
girl and is ensnared by his own weakness. This society cannot 
defené itself by its own virtues alone. Pads 
(B.F.T. 11 pem. ~ June 21st) 


The Lacykillers (G.B. 1955). 4. Mackendrick, 4. Sin, 
P. Sellers. 

The Ladykillers makes an interesting contrast with The 
Lavender Hill Mob. Mackendrick's British comedies always 
inhebited a cifferent world from the bland bloodless one of 
Crichton, Harwer and the other Ealing directors. Unlike the 
genteel middle class crooks of Lavender Hill we are intro- 
ducec to a gallery of grotesques of no easily definable 
origin. This shock is made worse by the fact that the leading 
actor Alistair Sim, standardised in many movies with the 
gestures and actions of an unworldly schoolmaster/clerzyman, 
here employs these same gestures to build up a demonic villain. 

The climax and end of the film represents a complete over- 
throw of all those values implicit in Ealing comedy. Evil is 
only punished by complete chance anc virtue is rewarded 
directly by the produce of the evil. We are left with the 
impression of a nikilistic view of life, a sort of British 
Zazie Cans le Metro. 

(B.F.F. 2.30 — 22nd June) G.J. 


Les Grandes Manoeuvres (France 1955) Rene Clair; iM. Morgan, 
G. Philipe, B. Bardot. 
Rene Clair who, together with Jean Renoir, is the most 
representative director of the French cinema of the years 
between 1925 and 1957, has had a very varied carger, making 
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films in Frence, then England, America, and finally once more 
back in France._Les Grandes Manoeuvres belongs to his second 
French period and.recounts the unhappy love affair between a 
Don Juan and a divoréed_woian, The wimvirtue_ofthe film 
is its at.ospheric quality... The colour photography is master- 
fully handled - but despite -the satirical tone, the film, with 
its air of tragic .elencholy, is_curiously caught in a nos-— 
talzic sentiment which never lets the Zable transcend its 
anecdotal character. 

(B.F.T. June 26th - 2&th)- T.E. 


Cat Ballou (U.S.i. 1965) E. Silverstein; C. Ballou, J. 
Fonda, L. Marvin. 

i quite amsing satire on the western which falls a bit 
flat, despite the excellent hamming of Lee iarvin. A good 
score frou Flatt end Scruggs. Pode 
(Curzon June 26th - July 2nd) 


The Haunted Palace (U.S. 1962) R. Corman, V. Price. 

Not one of Coruan's major successes, this film deals with 
the «tbeissituces of a small New England fishing port cursed 
with a strong line in malevolent imtations and Vincent Price 
as local squire. 

Corman's preoccupation with gothic effects anc Price's 
acting authority carry off the slight tale with pamache and 
vigour. . G.J. 
(Curzon 11 p.m. - 27th June) 


She Wore i Yellow Ribbon (U.S.4. 1949) 

This is one of the Fordian horse-soldier films (the others 
are Fort lipache, The Horse Soldiers, Rio Grande) - and perhaps 
the most personal, the wost Irish of them all. is the title 
suggests, its atuosphere (thouzh not the story) is a very 
folksy one, and therefore the innocent variety of some of the 
scenes (that incredible blood red sunset in the graveyard) is 
quite deliberate. It contains some of the wost ioving scenes 
of the whole Ford oeuvre. For example, the cerenony of John 
Wayne's retire: ent is a genuine anthology piece. anc so is the 
staupeding of the horses in the Indian camp curing the night. 

A mast for all those who like Ford for reasons which they: don't 
even admit to themselves. T.E. 
(B.F.T. June 25th ) 


Broken Lance (U.S. 1954) E. Duytryk, S. Tracey, R. Widmark. 

Dmytryk is not one of Hollywood's-uost interesting Western 
directors, but this film has certainly enough interest not to 
be missed by Western lovers. 

The basic plot is 'King Lear' transposed to the West, 
Spencer Tracey plays Lear as an agins cattle baron, and Widmark 
plays Cordelin. There are also Katy Jurado and a nunber of 
excellent heavies. Ged. 
(Eubassy - 3rd July) 
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The Immortal Story (France 1968) Orson Welles; O.Welles, 
Jeannne Moreau 


Always a great teller of tales, Welles has sur- 
passed himself in The Immortal Story. The film is 
of a sublime simplicity which only comes, one ima- 
gines, as the fruit of long cinematic experience. 
Perhaps because it was originally made for TV, the 
film in its technique, its structure,seems so natur- 
al and organic as though the cinema had once more 
found its miraculous ability to tell a story. Just 
as in The Immortal Story Virginie (J.Moreau) dis- 
covers @ state of innocence beyond experience, so 
Welles' cinema returns to the audacious innocence 
of its origins, but in a way which is the privilege 
of age and experience. 


m In this tale -— Welles' Tempest - an American 
tibermensch is seen with the dispassionate eye of 

a Conrad, and a sense of irony worthy of Th.Mann. 
But one of the explicit literary references: in the 
film is also very much a propos: The famous Paul 

et Virginie (it_appears in the names, and the sail- 
or's island Lay) s written on the eve of the French 
Revolution, the book isthe st flourish of the Ancien 
Régime, already heavily overcast by the knowledge 
of its imminent destruction. 


Welles' mastery as a cinematic story teller is, 
to my mind, the classical balance in which he holds 
his themes, leading them each to a subtle yet poin- 
ted climax from which they are integrated into a 
quiet, but disturbing totality. What Welles shows 
us is not only the ironic identity of omnipotence 
and impotence, but also the exchange of experience 
and innocence in the union of the sailor and Vir- 
ginie - ‘real people' who give pody and substance 
to a tale of the imagination by transforming into 
a brief dream ¢ beauty and truth the obscene desire 
of a decaying old man. 


The characteristic techniques of Welles - deep 
focus, a static camera framing dramatic angles, ra- 
pid cuts and very slow pans - create a geometrical 
world: world of the mind, of order, but also of im- 
mobility and of empty spaces. The choice of colours 
- perhaps also as a consequence of TV production 
reguirements - is at once simple and wholly drama- 
tic. Note how in the interiors they immediately and 
almost naturally assume their moral significance: 
the red of the curtains in the dining room which 
shades into a burnt, ashy grey behind the figure of 
the merchant (O.Welles), has a purple luminosity 
when framing the sailor. Or the merchant's heavy 
black, never directly meeting Virginie's (bedroom)- 
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white, comes.into contact with her through the black 
of the clerk, but also inthe whitish grey of the 
sailor's. soiled rags. 

The lighting, which so completely defines and 
encloses the merchant's world,.is dominated by the 
heavy blue of the night-scenes and the gold tint 
that always seems to fringe the interiors.- It is this 
combination of red black and gold which paints the 
dimension of the merchant's will - domination, ob-— 
session, and a touch of madness, but it is also the 
lighting of abstraction, of the inorganic. Further- 
more, the atmosphere of unreal luxury, with its ubi- 
guitous stamp of the merchant's gold makes his desire 
for 'facts', for reality, and for living people poig- 
nantly pathetic. 


It is significant that even in the scene in Vir- 
ginie's room the lighting takes up the theme of the 
gold: Virginie is within the merchant's sphere of po- 
wer. Very strikingly, on the other hand, the only 
scene to be shot in entirely 'natural' light is the 
love-— scene, despite the fact that it is supposed to 
take place during the night: In this way, Welles 
states how the world of the lovers is removed from 
the merchant's will and domination - within his own 
house. 


But take the scene where Virginie and the clerk 
are on the balcony of Virginie's room. As they com- 
pare the merchant's craving for omnipotence to that 
of Nero who had the whole world at his command, they 
actually look out on the small rectangular square 
surrounded by decaying houses: the real dimensions 
of the merchant's world, and -— subtly underlining 
the unreality of his pretensions - we see a crippled 
Chinese limping hurriedly across the square. 


Another example of Welles' thematic - visual 
irony: Virginie at the gate cf the merchant's house. 
Sign of her expulsion from the paradise of her youth, 
it is through this gate that she enters into her 
own past. For once inside, she rediscovers, in the 
eyes of the sailor, her youth, beauty and innocence, 
thus vindicating her own life and her father's fate 
by becoming instrumental in the merchant's death. 


™~ 


As usual in Welles, the superhuman hero appears 
monstrous, loathsome, but also pathetic and moving - 
for somehow we feel the justification for the impos- 
sible craving that possesses this warped and grand- 
iose mind - its discrepancy with the actual world 
through which he laboriously carries his heavy body. 
The coldness of the typically Wellesian home - scene 
produces an almost physical reaction, and so it is 
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precisely through the empty space which surrounds the 
hero that his aspiration, his crazy game, receives its 
compelling necessity. 


What Welles insists on are the continual humili- 
ations which his hero has to undergo. Trying to de- 
fy in an act of supreme arrogance life and art (by 
wanting to create it in his own image), he becomes 
a slave to the story. Note how he has to repeat the 
words to the sailor, like a magic formula, before 
he gets the - predetermined - answer. In fact, though 
apparently the metteur-en-scene of this 'comedy', he 
is the figure of the tragic buffoon, cuckolded and 
tortured by the reality which is of his own making. 
For he is the only one who is made unfree by the 
playing of roles. It is not Virginie and the sailor 
who are ultimately prostituting themselves to satis- 
fy the merchant's desire, but it is himself who is 
prostituted by his own obsession, while the couple, 
brought together by his money, his will have a mo- 
ment of perfect happiness and unearthly freedom. 


One remembers particularly the sudden and tragic 
instant, when the merchant throws open the bedroom 
shutters, his huge black frame looming through the 
lace curtains, with the desperate anger of old age 
and impotence discharging itself on the lovers. 


For Welles, the excess of the will entails its 
own inexorable necessity: In The Immortal Story the 
will to power becomes a sinister and gloomy unfree- 
dom. Note the striking night scene where the mer- 
chant in his black carriage takes the sailor to his 
home. Though tempted and bought with the gold, the 
sailor refuses to enter the carriage, and we get 
the measure of his - if you like - existential free- 
dom by his very movements as he seems to float, ra- 
ther than run, alongside. Here,too, the colours and 
the lighting define the significance. 


The physical gesture mocks the pretensions of 
wealth and power: Welles, in his recent work seems 
to put special emphasis on images where a youthful 
physical freedom involuntarily derides the heavy 
physicality of old age (cf. Hal and Falstaff in The 
Chimes of Midnight). There is no need to insist on 
how apposite Welles' cinema is to expressing the 
tensions of stasis and movement. 


With the merchant's desire to make the story 
finally come true, it "comes to shore", But to want 
to particularize a legend and imprison it is as inm- 
possible as to keep a sailor from returning to sea. 
We see, how, through the merchant's action, the story 
becomes banal - a tedious acting out of parts, robbed 
of the magic of the sea. This is why the merchant's 
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desire is preposterous - and failuw inevitable. "Now 
one could tell the story", the merchant says,"from 
beginning to end, how it really happenéd - but what 
about all those ~otber.sailors._.e" 

However, this is only half the truth: because 
it is particularized, the sailor finds in the story 
a personal uniqueness ("I would not tell it fora 
hundred times five guineas"). Thus the inalienable 
preciousness of that unigue moment of perfect love 
is contrasted with the timelessness of the disincar- 
nated story, as if Welles wanted to suggest that there 
is a truth to the story which is also the condition 
of its immortality. For it comes true not in the old 
merchant's wilful act but in the realization of a 
love as miraculous and as unlikely as that of Paul 
and Virginie. 

The irony is that the merchant's wealth and po- 
wer, voluntarily-involuntarily, initiates. the two 
into an experience of harmony and union - infinitely 
more precious than the money which made them at first, 
almost against their will,assume ‘the part. Thus, in a 
sense, the merchant does appear as the munificent 
benefactor whose role he has assigned to himself. 


But if the story's truth is not that of the 
five guinea piece - is it that of the sea-shell, the 
'natural' work of art in whose unique and fragile 
beauty the sailor wants to immortalize his love? - 
A lesser director would have had a shot of the old 
man holding the shell, and, in the moment of his 
death, it would have slipped fromhis hand and shat- 
tered on the ground. Not so Welles. What we see is 
the shell, undamged, being picked up by the clerk 
who holds it to his ear. Preservation or desecration 
of the symbolic object? "I've heard it before", he 
says, "“lomg ago - but where?" 


Finally, it is the merchant himself that has 
been transformed, giving a meaning to Isiah's 
prophecy of resurrection. Having lived a legendary 
reality,. the old man, with his death, has entered 
into an immortal legend ("it's all nothing but a 
story - my story "). Now there is a beginning and 
an end, there is perfection. The old man becomes the 
figure of the artist who sacrifices himseif to make. 
his artefact come true: in the dual movement of ab- 
stract, willed perfection on the one hand, and spon- 
taneous, natural and unique realization Welles pays 
ironic homage to his own creative art. 


TH. 
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Simon of the Desert (Mexico 1965) Louis Bunuel; Claudio 
Brook, Silvia Pinal. 

Sinton is the latest in a long line of Bunuellian priests 
end nuns, of which Nazarin and Viridiana are the tost faviliar. 
Like these he takes his belief to extreies. However, unlike 
then he does not therefore conclude that his way is cither 
correct or necessary, but ierely that it is the only way he 
can reach God. It is. this huitility which is Siion's saving 
feature and which allows hin: uniqely in the Bunuellian canon 
to be both a Christian and a ian, 

ficcordingly he is teipted on two levels: by Satan 1as-— 
querading as a woman. The scene wnere Siition praying for a 
vision of Christ is rewarded with the appearance of Satan as 
woran dressed up as Christ is particularly relevant here. 
Simon's itiediate reaction is to see his prayer as being 
answered. The objective shotb-of 'Christ' that we then see 
show us that 'Christ' is Satan. But the effect doesn't end 
there. For, just as the vision of Christ is a very appealing 
vision to Sinon, so the 'perverted' view of Satan as woman 
dressed as .an yet still very much a woran intrigues us beyond 
the simple point of realizing that Si.ion is not having a vision 
of Christ. The effect of eroticizing Satan is not to greatly 
increase its teuptations that Sinon faces, though it does have 
the function of e1phasizing just what Siton on his huge phallus 
is evading. More inuportantly it is we who crane our necks to 
see as uch of Silvia Pinal's breasts as possible, to see as 
much of Silvia Pinal as woman, not as Satan. Our reactions to 
Satan seen as wouan doom -Seten:: as Satan to irrelevancy. 

Thus Simon ends up not in Heaven or Hell, the pblar oppo- 
sites of Christian belief, but in New York, city of pillars 
(skyscrapers) where religious belief is irrelevant. Sinon and 
Satan, now bearded bohemian and lady friend, watch teenag 
Auerican perform ‘radioactive flesh', ‘the very latest dance! - 
it is also 'the last dance', the dance of death where the after-— 
wath is a charred earth period. Siuon and Satan's thralldom 
to God is ended as he too becotes an irrelevancy in an age where 
man can destroy himself at least as efficiently as any Biblical 
indications as to the weight of God's wrath. The barbarians 
have arrived. 

The adoration of Sinon by the pilgrims and villagers who 
come to pray with hin is itself an indication of the elevation 
of man to the stations of God. Simon on his new higher pillar 
is literally monarch of all he surveys. But he is expected to 
live up to the journey it takes people to get to see hin. 
Miracles are expected, the extraordinary has become ordinary. 
Thus Simons restoring of 2 man's hands is judged to be 'not 
bad', as miracles go. Likewise ... as dances go, radioactive 
flesh say not be a good one, but the cure for radioactive 
flesh... P.H. 
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Dance of the Vampires (G.B. 1967) R. Polanski; J. McGowran,’ 
. ——~-—_.__R Polanski, 5. .Tate 

‘Dance of the Vampires! (one of two available versions-of 
a film by Polanski) although undoubtedly in the Polanski style 
secus a little out of place in his cinematic development. 
Resenbling more Polanski's early Polish shorts ("Two Men and a 
Wardrobe", "Mammals" "Le Gros et le Maigre") in its absurd 
aspects his leter persistence in using "real! settings and 
possible situations is lacking. Although mace before Rose- 
wary's Baby, the specific horror film technique is far in 
advance of that picture (very umch more classic expressionist 
techniques being used). Yet it is not a horror filn. 

Using the techniques and basic situations of the horror 
genre Polanski has produced an absurd comedy. Indeed although 
horror itself often borders on the comic its themes are un- 
deniably serious. The triumph of good over evil, faith and 
religion over science and superstition and so on. "Dance of 
the Vampires" is a film that, in taking the ingredients 
(characters and situations) of the typical vampire film to a 
logical extreme (if there are 'Christian' vampires why no 
‘Jewish! ones?) uses a comuon technique of absurdist drama 
that pinpoints the absurdity so often inherent in the enormous 
oral debate of the true horror filn. 

Thematically the spoof-horror film treats us, by exten- 
sion, to am analysis of the theses of the true horror fila. 
'Dence of the Va.pires" in spoofing the religious anc Moral 
the es of horror leads us to question, if we bother, the ethic 
thet subtends a ‘straight! vampire fil.. - thus the ending 
(reviniscent of Pierre Etaix's short "TInsomie") and, like all 
Polanski'ts endings, it is, one wight think, a questioniark. 
The open-endedness of .olanski's films has forwerly allowed us 
to transcend the film on 2 realistic level and discover its 
implications for society as a whole. With 'Rosemary's Baby' 
avd ‘Dance of the Vampires' this level has become increasingly 
alievorical - for whilst his first three features had som 
direct relevance for society, the relevance of these last two 
rests in sowe interpretation of an allegorical mechanisn. 
Moreover, whilst 'Roserary's Baby' uses actual naturalistic 
scttings ete., the artificiality of the very opening scene in 
tpance of the Vampires! is sifficient as 2 distanciation effect 
between both the film and its audience and the film and actual 
states-of-affairs. 


We wight sey of "Rosemary's baby that it is the film 
*Rosenary's Baby' itself (the baby is never shown because we are 
all the tine watching it and towards the end an enorious close 
up fills the screen: the filn literally betomes the baby) & 
we can perhaps seck a similar interpretation for 'Dance of the 
Vareires'. The fact is that what are ostensibly expressicnist 
tecnaigques are used plainly and simply as distanciation effocts. 
The film is, in all respects, completely artificial and divorc- 
ed from wider contexts or actual situatioms, Under such cire~ 
unstances we mst seek interpretation within the film itself. 
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The obvious clue is that two characters are. playediy 
Polanski himself (Alfred) and Sharon Tate (Sara), Polanski's 
wife. In the final scene Alfred and Sara are both evil vamires 
bent on spreading the word (or the fang)——but why does 
Polanski identify himself and his wife with his conception ¢ 
of the vampire society? 

At the vampire's ball Polanski's twin obsessions are eviderb 
-capitalism and Catholicism, The assembled guests remind or 
of nothing more than a collection of ghoulish hauts bourged 
whilst they are addressed by their leader, Count von Krolok 
( Ferdy Mayne) as his "flock" of "dearly beloved brethren". 
Perhaps, therefore, this is Polanski's apologia pro sua 
vita— it is not his fault but his wife's or love transcens 
etc., etc. As such it is a poor apologia at worst a total 

-" seve denial of personal or social responsibility,at 
least, what seems to be cL-racteristic ._- increasingly 
characteristic self-indulgence. 

However , perhaps the film's artificiality and 
absurd aspects(relating to Polanski's cinematic past 
are sufficient evidence to suggest the impossibility 
of analysis above and beyond Polanski's personal whims. 
Indeed, why need he apologise for making what is in all 
events an extremely funny film? 

It seems, in this case, as the vampire killers 
were bound to fail so is analytic criticism. Perhaps the 
visual medium is not mature enough to sustain a purely v 
visual criticism, As far as "Dance of the Vampire's" 
goes it's visual aspects evidence a progression in 
Polanski!s art( e.g. Colour is expertly handled for 
the first time for Polanski-note how Sara's red gown 
stands ouk amongst the grey outfits and faces of the 
assembled vampires). Devices such as Polanski's 
characteristic slow-pans in medium close-up are used 
to create an atmosphere of suspense not at all in 
opposition to a comic sense the equal of Chaplin. | 
However, thematically the film is very thin and one is 
left to wonder as ~*: to the director's intentions 
and to his ethical standpoint. 


GeH. 
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The Cardinal (U.S.i. 1963) Otto Preminger; Tom Tryon, John--~ 
Pg Huston, Carol Lynley. ae 

The opening.scenes of the film establish its introspective 
mood and essential seriousness. A bell tolls in Rone, snmmoning 
to prayer, reflection,-even judgement: and the solitery figure 
of a black-robed cleric is shown toilin: up interminable stair~ 
ways and across monotonously patterned cdurtyards in the glare 
of the sun. It is the imye of a mind turned in upon itself, 
journeying arduously into the past. The external world is 
reduced to a regular, featureless surface, a screen onto which 
this past is projected in the unsparing light of critical 
introspection. The subsequent scenes of highly charged private 
drama and momentous historical events narrated in flash~back, 
are», for all their epic intensity and profusion, informed by 
the seriousness of this initial image. 

The heart-scarching of a cardinal-to—be curing the pre- 
parations for his investiture «ight be expected to focus on 
projle s of faith, but Preninger's secular emphasis is such that 


iS With the priest- 
as @ vocation entailing obligations and restrictions’? like 
any other station in life. The church is seen by Pre:inger 
as an institution, an arena for the sa.e sort of ambitions, 
ntrigues and intelligence as the Washington of Seviss and 
Vonsent. There is no suggestion that the society of »en is 
here sacrificed to the love of God, that this world is sub- 
ordinated to the heresfter. The problem for Ferisoyle is 
wniether the scope offered to atbition is not outweizhed by the 
constriction inherent in any institution, whether the freedox 
to pursue self-fulfilment in this way is not at the sae tine 
an intolerable inprison.ent. It is this complex problematic 
of freedom and imprisonuent, liberty end slavery = a character- 
istic Preminger theme - that lies at the centre of the fili. 
The worldliness of the church ~ and hence by implication 
general significance of Fernioyle's Ciletia ~ is emphasized 
its distinctive colours; scarlet and purple are as pre~ 
dovinant as black and white, the tones of rich iktality as imeh 
in cvidence as those of purity and self-denial. Insatiable 
vanity is the confessed failing of the cigar-smoking Cardinal 
Gisnnon (John Huston) in his opulent study dominated by blazing 
reis; and the dubious uoral implications of the insignie of 
high clerical office are ironically highlighted by the erotic 
night-club exhibition dance by Fernoyle's sister (Carol Lynley) 
dressed in brilliant purple. 

But Prensinger is not concerned with indic :ting clerical 
worldliness or evaluating vanity in voral ter:s. Humility may 
be “ue true Christian virtue which Glennon sends Fermoyle into 
tae wilderness to witness and to lear, but the husility of 
the parish priest "Burgess iieredith) he goes to assist is a 
vir‘ue severely qualified by the feilure and paralysing sick 
ness with which it is associated. <Attachzrent to ‘gloria 
Cuncil is here inseparable fron vitality, action and self. 
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realisation. The worldly sdctieg: of brilliant clerical apparel 
is a sign of the church's necessary involvenent intthe world, 
while the later cross-cutting between the identical colours 
of car@inal's robes and Nazi ar:bands serves as an ironic 
reminder thet religion camnot pretentlto be above politics. 

What Fermoyle learns in the wilderness is not humility but 
an insight into the possibility of freedom amid confinement, of 
self—~fulfilling activity in conditions of objective narrowness. 
But the insight is tested against acute experience of what this 
confinement may mean in personal terms. In Fermoyle's tortured 


relationship to Mona,Preminger pursues the implications of priestu >. 


hood in a manner so radical as to verge on the melodramatic. 
Nothing is spared in setting out the dilemia:the sister falls in 
love with a jew,enbraces dissolute Bohemianism,and ends in labour 
with a child that mst either kill her or be killed. Bicund by 
the rules of the church Fermoyle can do nothing to help — in 
the confessional box he sits agonisngly imprisoned,the top half 
of his face darkened by a shadow that speaks of his unwilling 
blindness — and 2i in the end he has to deliver her sentence 
of death, As always with Preminger,general,even abstract issues 
are given dramatic force by their articulation in terms of pers- 
onal conflicts and intimate emotions. 

The first half of the film,then,insists emphatically on 
the sacrices inseparable from Fermoyle's station. Despite its 
romantic aura,the later sacrifice of his incipient love for 
Amemarie(Romy Schneider) already appears in a more ambiguous 
light, Temporary absence from the priesthood offers only the 
freedom of a life suspended,a life that is reawakened by the 
Viennese girl,onl¥ to follow its natural momenttm along the 
eclibate vocational path. The Vienna ball dramatizes this 
complex resurrection with Preminger's characteristic precision 
and economy. The camera traces Fermoyle's solitary progress 
as he skirts the edge of the ballroom,isolated and abstracted; 
there follows a confrontation with Annemarie in close-up,a con- 
fession of love,and finally a visual coda as the camera cranes 
up. and buek to show the couple join the swirling figures on the 
dance-floor,swept back into the stream of life. 

The significance of this recall to life is revealed on the 
sriest's return to his room:catching sight of hiuself as a 
whistling man of the world in his mirror,he proceeds to cover 
it with his cassock, The emblem of office cautions his vanity, 
it would seem;but as he sits there,still whistling,in front of 
the shrouded image of his reborn self,the implication is that 
this new vitality can just as well express itself beneath the 
cassock as in the guise of a Vienna socialite. 

Thus the priesthood proves yet to offer the possibility of 
free and self-fulfilling activity. In the anarchic racialist 
environment of Georgia commitment to the church and its princisi 
ples per its him to realise heroically his humanity. Where the 
presents no protection it implies no imprisonment. Stripped of 
his clerical insignia and beaten by the Klan he proves himself 
a man by being true to his role as a priest. 

What was earlier a source of sacrifice becomes progressively 


ere 
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a source of ‘streagthsthe nrison-becoms—a-refuge. But it is 
his own refuge built~by. his -own-sacrifice...When he.attempts 
to offer sanctuary from the Fising tide of Nazism-to_Annemarie, 
she refuses it,and in Preminger's scheme of things she-is right” 
to do so(the véisode recalls the refusal of the American Kitty's 
offer by the jewish girl in Exodus;and behind Fermoyle's impot-— 
ent goodwill and ultimate exclusion from Austria's tragedy,as 
behind Kitty's similar relationship to the Zionists,there is a 
sense that America is intimated). Freedom cannot be bestowed, 
for it is only realised in the act of conscious personal. con- 
mitment ;liberty can thus consist in choosing imprisonment, if 
solvation is to be attained it can only be won through inciv- 
idual endeavoure 
he Cardinal,indeed, displays a singularly protestant set 
of basic assumptions. As the Nazi barbarism gains ground the 
church as an institution becoms ever more impotent. Fermoyle 
may escape the Nazi mob an@ find sanctuary in the cathedral, 
but the Archbishop's palace,and by implication the established 
church in fustria,is ravaged by its violence, Amidst collective 
insanity the church can do no more than uphold the principle 
of individual responsibility. Preminger's values are emph- 
etically individualist:man in the mass is shown to be either ivthecis 
pathetic —the Italian immigrants before the bleeding Madonna, 
or the young catholics of Vienna singing reedily against Nazi 
war-whoops —or more or less evilly brutal — the roistering 
complacent Boston Irish,the Klan,the Nazi youth groups. & 
unfreedom consists in the abdication of personal responsit: lis: 
ty to collective mindlessness,to the slavery of the totalitsr- 
ian machine. For all its constricting laws,the .church,by com 
anding a conscious act of commitment to principle,provices ~ 
basis for a herote form of individualism such as. Fermoyle hss 
exemplified and which,in his closing speech,he opposes to 
derkening menace of totalitarianism. In general terms we ia 
feel uneasy about such values,so positively endorsed,but in 
the context which Preminger has chosen and carefully establi- 
shed they demand our assent. J.M.R. 
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Seven Days in May (U.S.A. 4963) John Frankenheimer: Burt 
Lancaster, Kirk Douglas. 

Apart froii the celebrated underground, the most immadiate 
and significantly modern aspect of the American Cinema seems 
to stem from an anomalous group of directors who have emanated 
from television: Frankenheimer, Ritt, Franklin Schaffner, 
Sidney Lumet. Collectively, I am not a particular aduirer of 
their respective oeuvres, but more of individual movies; Ritt 
for HOMBEE, Schaffner for The War Lord, Lumet for The Pawn- 
broker,The Hill. 4nd, of Frankenheimers work, Seven Days In 
May, his most outstanding and mature film. As Paul Mayersberg 
pointed out in an early critical account of Frankenheimer (at 
the time of the release of The Manchurian Candidate), he had 
(and still has) failed to find a genre that related to his 
personal expression, although there was some stylistic ard 
thematic continuity in his work. Placing the vastly inferior 
Manchurian Candidate alongside Seven Days in May, it might 
appear that the political/sci-fi thriller was such a zenre, and 
despite Frankenheimers moving on once more to diverse subject— 
mtter (Grand Prix, The Train, The Fixer), remains his most 
suitable, In this respect, Frankenheimer's main talent is 
what J.H. Fenwick called "a geometrical approach to the disrup-— 
tion of order": the depiction of a grotesque situation grounded 
in a scrupulously ordered reality. This is carried to logical 
extreme in Seven Days In May, with Frankenheimer's extra- 
ordinarily effective use of the mass media (in particular, 
television) and the details of the American political system, 
in the story of an attempted military overthrow of the 
President. The 'order', then, is the immense political structure 
of the USA, into which is constructed a personal/political 
dialetic between the civilian/military factions of that structure. 

Even Frankenheiimer's cinematic background is intensely a 
political one, making Seven Days in May extremely personal. 
Fe was television aide to both John and Robert Kennedy, afidea 
member of J.F.K's celebrated 'egy-head' entourage. Kennedy 
wanted Seven Days in May made very mich indeed, even after 
the subject-matter collided headlong with the conservatism of 
the producers/distributors, and it is not difficult to see 
why: for Frankenheiner has exploded the accepted massive 
political power of the American President. By stripping off 
the wythical aura of the most powerful single man in the 
worid, the aura that is in fact the source of so much of:-his 
power, Frankenheiner has exposed the soul at the end of the 
machine, demonstrated that, paradoxically, in realpolitik it 
is the personal which is the final argument. This is the true 
merit of his movie; for having demonstrated in extraordinary 
and realistic fashion the huge political tachinery of the 
system, he destroys this in order to show the antithesis ~ that 
at the final count, the Presidents weapons are the only four 
wen that he imagines trustworthy, and a set of love-letters, 


which incriuinate General Scott, and would-inevitably prowste 
his resignation. Thus_it is this paradox that forms theccore~ 
of Frankenheimers movie aswell as illustrating. several of 

his own personal thetics. 

I have spoken of Seven Days in May as falling into a 
political/science~fiction thriller genre yet. in fact the 
'science~fiction! tern is superfluous, for Frankenheiner's film 
is most definitely grounded in fact. Over the last few years, 
there has arisen, as a potential political force elmost equal 
to that of the President himself, a phenomenon known as the 
military programme culminating in the projected anti-ballistic 
missile system to be installed over the USA. People talk 
blithely of how close the world came to apocalypse over Cuba, 
yet few know that six out of the fourteen high level advisors 
to John Kennedy rejected that 'quarantine' barricade idea in 
favour of attack. <A conference on the military budget and 
National priorities, headed by Dr. Arthur Larson, was set up 
in March this year. In Larsons conclusion, he said: 

"America which through mech of its history has had a 
tradition of shunning wilitarization except under the 
necessities of large-scale war is now inexorably moving 
toward a society in which - - - - even its everyday life 
is dominated by the uilitary". 

A ludicrous percentage of the taxes paid by individual 
citizens contribute to Americas growing military commitments 
and progressing armaments build-up. In reality, General James 
iMaltoon Scott is not a mythical Jack D. Ripper but a large as 
life Curtis Lemay. 

In fact, in order to illustrate his point fully (and as 
far as the theue of the movie is highly contemporary), Frank- 
enheiner requires of his audience some kmowledge of the 
mechanics of the system. in America. The film opens and 
closes on the American Constitution: the Constitution repre- 
sents a generalized "book of rules' providing the skeleton 
for a detiocracy, to which awendwents have been added and con- 
ventions devised through experience. For (as in the British 
systeu except to a larger extent, as befits the relative 
enormity) it is these conventions which facilitate the mechanics 
of the structure. I have said that the Constitution provides 
a skeleton foundetion: the main power of the President rests 
on the expansion of this basis, expansions which have through 
habit becowe conventions. For instance, one of the President's 
powers is to appoint or dismiss executives, commonly known as 
the power of pabronage, for the President can promise office 
or threaten redundancy to achieve his aims ~ an accepted 
convention. Thus, the majority of American Presidents can be 
ramified into two groups, the individuals, (the great ones) - 
Lincoln, Franklin Roosevelt, Washington, ctc. - and the 
Constitution! Presidents - Eisenhower, Coolidge, etc., whose 
power extends precisely as far us the boundaries of the 
Constitution. Such a summary may make the system appear frail ~ 
naturally this is not so. There is a hallowed respect for the 
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office of President and The Constitution, a respect that is 
universal. However, Frenkenheiucr has constructed his movie 
around the possibility that a President, having made a suprenie 
but unpopular decision, has now lost that respect and is thus 
in danger of sedition frou Pentagon 'hawks'. For, in this 
case, conventions will be conceivably disregarded and the 
President is then surprisingly vulnerable. Therefore, Frank- 
enheimer has used the Constitution in heavily ironic fashion. 

The only conclusion one can possibly reach, then, at the 
end of the filmu is that the country is in the hands of the 
lesser of two evils. Nevertheless, the military junta, led 
by Scott, is not unsympathetically portrayed, although Frank- 
enheiver's evident bias towards the more 'denocratic! faction 
led by the President is a weak point in the filn. Fortunately 
Frankenheiuer does not portray them as naively as he did the — 
McCarthy figure, Senator Iselin, in The lxanchurian Candidate. 
In this earlier film, Frankenheincr burlesqned the Communist 
threat (viz. the Chinese Brainwasher) in order to strengthen 
the absurdity of the political situation. In the wore 
mature Seven Days in Mey, the absurdity is apparent unstressed, 
but the underlying wonace conveyed as never before in the , 
carricr film, especially in one extraordinary sequence. 
Senator Clark, on a personal tission from the President to 
search for the illegal military base of Bcomcon, is driving 
through an empty desolate stretch of desert. Suddenly, as if 
out of nowhere, a helicopter is heard overhead, its shadow 
threatening the automobile; when it has landed an armed 
soldier emerges to arrest Clark. In this one stark scene, 
Frenkenheimer exemplifies quite simply the threatened eruption 
of the military out of nothing. Behind the absurdity lies the 
reality. Yet despite the treachery and Constitution—violation 
of Scotts junta, Frankenheiner communicates guite legitimately 
the argument for the military as extension of America's demo- 
cratic (anti-Communist ) political tradition. Scott is the 
symbol of American military patriotism that has become so 
isolated as to be. warpec. He works both as character and 
symbol: his first appearance is in a photograph on the banner 
of a pro-Kilitary de .onstrator, at the beginning of the movie. 
He is next. seen in conference with Senators; the back of. -his 
head loos in front of the screen. He is the sy bol of the 
thawk! faction of the Pentagon. Nevertheless, Frankenheiier 
also characterizes hin, especially in the unseen but much 
talked-of affair with Bleanor Holbrook; he appears as a char 
.cter who blends logically with his political station. However, 
the director secus to militate against hinuself in this respect: 
while trying to preserve a neutral alienated approach to both 
protagonist and situation, he is obviously in Cisagreesent with 
the Scott junta and leans towards a presentation depicting hin 
as a potential terror on accession to power. There is one 
brilliantly illustrative shot here: Scott is seen in medium 
long shot ~ standing in front of his desk he seeius to tower 
over a model of the globe in his office. My fault here is 
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that Frankenheimer unbalances his conclusion, a conslusion that 
would seem positively misanthropic in its Gidactic presentation 
of facts. 4s it stands, he is supporting Lymens peace 
programme, even at the-expense of an argument that factually 
appears logical. Scott and Casey both speak of the disarm 
tient plan as a breach of Auerica's democratic tradition: their 
argument is that the peace treaty is a betrayal of the millions 
of casualties who died to create a 'free! world. Casey insults 
a Senator by talking of 'cocktail courage and dinner table 
heroism' meaning that the politicians are willing to leave 
combat to the military, yet render victory superfluous by 
contradicting it. with disadvantageous treaties. Despite 
Frankenheiner's bias this is relevant, but fortunately, in fact, 
the principal dialetic remains undecided. By leaving it in- 
conélusive, Frankenheiner strengthens and underlines it, 
perhaps the crucial question of our tim, 

Time and again, Frankenheiner has demonstrated his fascin- 
ation with the intracacies and details of machinery: (for 
instance, one recalls that the highlights of his only moderate- 
ly successful epic Grand Prix where the automobile prepar= 
ations in the pits). This person2zl fascination blends 
excellently with his other “ain point: the cdemons tration, 
seaning anc consequences of the imiense machinery that passes 
for democratic government. in The Manchurian Candidate, in 
didactic fashion, the impersonal destroys the personal, while 
in Seven Days in May, the effect is morc equivocal, and ore 
interesting. Frankenheiner is concerned to deuonstrate, para~ 
coxically, that underneath the lispersonality, prime importance 
rests with the personal. 

The settings dwarf the protagonists, as if life could 
continue without their help. Frankenheimer*s slightly aggra- 
vating use of extreue deep-focus to emphasize depth and 
confusion (the corridors in particuler) is en expansion of 
this. Tine is extreuely importent - the military takeover is 
keyed for Sunday. The neon clock over the checkpoint secus 
to blare out each second. Even so, the characters scer to 
blend in, as if they have reached an acceptance of this de- 
humanization as a way of life. It seeus to alienate one 
character from another, yet it is a personal contact, friend- 
ship between Casey and a young code operator that first 
arouses Casey's suspicion about the illegal base of Ecoman. 
What is, however, most specifically illustrative of this 
alienating system is Frankenheiner's positively extraordinary 
use of the mass-wedia, and in particular, television. Tele- 
vision is used both for internal communication and public 
statement. Here, in absolute lucidity, Frankenheimer de.on- 
strates the political as divorced from reality: the effect 
of the numerous television screens is to alienate the 
immediate, to emphasize the unemotional presentation of 
equivocal facts, a false reality. 11 spontanaeity is lost 
in simple recording, there is a complete breach between public 
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and private. Lyxan bluffs his way through the beginning :of 
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his Presidential Press Conference, not at all confident of 
Scott's resignation. His rhetoric is concerned with world 
peace, and the future. He knows there can be no confidence 
sn the months ahead. At the end of the broadcast, a slick 
voice announces 'that was the President of the United States', 
a heavily ironic reminder of the various facets of the Office. 
Both Scott and the President are seen in dual lights, public 
and private. Scotts invocation of insensible mob rule (Frank- 
enheiners terrifying portrayal of the crowd at Scotts tele- 
vision appearance) contrasts with his illicit affair with 
Fleanor Holbrook. The residents confident Press conference 
contrasts with his bad health, his anxiety. Linked to this, 
aubivalent reality is the equivocal nature of mass wedia 
communication then, the various grades of reality involved. 
The Blue Lake sequence is a perfect exanple of this: in long 
shot Frankenheimers ca era shows Scotts spies on the lake near 
the Presidents country residence. Then the camera pulls back 
to reveal the hidden caerawan photographing them. There is a 
cut to the spies in close-up fro#. the caaeranuan's point of view, 
which is transferred to a still on the Presidents private screen. 

Finally, as in characterization and reality, the dialogue 
is both equivocal ond elliptical. One recalls The Manchurian 
Candidate, and the hilarious conversation between Marco and the 
girl on the train. ‘“Jire you Arabic? — "Not —- "Well, let me 
put it another way, are you warried?" This is extended to 
Seven Days in May. The most complete personal relationship is 
between Casey and Bleanor Holbrook ~ the constant motif here is 
raincheckii, Seven Days in May can be regarded as wore opti~ 
wistic in this respect, in that there is hope after confusion 
here, and the personal has an opportunity to continue despite 
impersonal pressures, (the letters). 

Budd Boetticher, in his recent lecture at .the N.F.T., 
catezorized self conscious cauera style as epitomized by John 
Frankenheiner; he talked of the style as being ‘ay particular 
@islike', Naturally Boettichers approach to cinena is worlds 
apart from Frankenheimers, but in fact the latter has paved down 
his stylistic excesses in this his most mature film, That 
Frankenheiner is not an auteur, but the director of a most 
erratie and in sore cases disappointing oeuvre does not detract 
from the achievement of Seven Days in May. Ue has in fact 
delivered a both satisfying and complex mise-en-scene whose 
sain merit is its ability to investigate in a lucid manner, the 
reality behind appearances. That he has most distinctly 
directed this merit into a trenchant alarming comment on our 
tine is ean excellent achieve ient. Peter Lloyd. 
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The I3th Letter (USA I95I) otto Preminger;Charles 


Boyer,Linda Darnell ,Michael Rennie,Constance Smith. 
(shown on BBC I June I+th) 


"Small Cenadian town gets thrown into a dither. 
when incriminating letters start dropping through 
the letter box.Absorbing re-make ...,i! — That's how 
they tell it in TV Times ana "absorbing" there is 
a word that carries so little weight that it is 
difficult to believe that "absorbing" mey have been 
really what it was.ilo see a Preminger movie is to 
get back to the very bssics of cinema,like a long 
drink of cold water ,and after Preminger ,other directors, 
mannerisms peall.Preminzer's is exemplary cinema.He 
is the director one would want =11 others to study and 
learn from.One ean stete categorically that no 
Preminger film is bad,for the characteristic of 
Preminzger's touch is that crudity,banality and falsity 
disappear,so that even the most blatant novelistic 
chart-topper is subtl¥ transmuted in his hands .How 
can one reconcile one's tepeated sense that Preminger 
is not merely a good director but the director then 
that if there is such a thing as classic cinema/rather 
than even Lang's or Renoir's (though to say so does 
not imply that Renoir ,anyway,has not made better films) 
it £s Preminger's,in its directness,clarity and openness 
~ how to reconcile this with lists of leading directors 
that gO on interminably and in which Preminger does not 
even Ligure.Such & phenomenon ean only be explained 
by the childish cultism ang hero-worship in which: 
Hollywood cinema hes been enveloped and to which 
Freminger does not readily lend himself (th 
he has his Tans) .The recognition of the centrality 
of Preminger ,the waning of irrational enthusiasms 
would be the essentiel preconditions for a more firmi 
srounded film criticism, Piro 


The I3th Letter ,made in I95I,desls with the 
nysteria provoked in a smell Canadian town ,predominanti, 
“Pench-Canadian: and Catholic.iIn view of the date some ‘ 
reference to the hysterical anti-Communism of the 

period cannot be ruled out .But elthough the picture 

can be interpreted in this wey it is not primarily 
political,it is first and foremost an examination of 
human behviour , psychology and attitudes Clearly Preminger 
as a movie-maker finds Ganada congenial,since he returned 
more recently to make Bunny Lake is missing - perhaps it 
is the greater sense of community snd tradition which is 
to his purpose;since Preminger is not interested in people 
in isolation,their actions assume significence only in 
relation to those of others, 
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Preminger is not a moralist in the accepted sense, 
In the context of the American cinema his movies 
appear as inherently subversive and he m-kes several 
important “uropean film-makers seem simple-minded. 
4nd yet people ‘find nothing in" Preminger i.e, they 
look in vain for the pretefousness they essociate 
with art cinema and see r:flected back only their own 
Shallowness,/, novelist like Yane Austen has her worthy 
and unworthy cheracters and you know where you are, 
in the movies you have stars and heavies and you know 
where you are.But Preminger's pictures immediately 
disconcert because they leck any obvious centresit 
is not clear where we should focus our attention or 
direct our symp-thies end the audience is left in the 
desparate plight of a broody hen,rushing sbout lookin. 
for an ege to sit on.Preminger's canvas is invariably 
large - the big novel suits him because he ean convey 
social perspective (often lacking in the orizinal) 
and show the interrelation of meny lives but he does 
So not to be colourful or exotic or to suesest that 
in a given social situation some Beople 2etéa “welt 
while others acted badly but rather to convey an 
awareness of the multitude of possible choices.“hile 
inevitably there will be parallels between the experience 
of one individual and another,in the finel analysis 
every life-situation is differentzsevervyone is presented 
with a choice of altervatives,but for each person the 
choice is different,only he can decide-what he will do. 
‘o one hes the right or even the ability to sit in 
judgement over anothergall he can do is act for himself. 
In decision,in action morelity begins and the individual 
is alone with himself.This extreordinarily consistent, 
deeply held,profoundly ethical (for it is a morality 
that transcends morality) vision informs every single one 
of Preminger's pictures.It is this,above all,that 
cheracterises his worksto be a great director he needs 
nothing else.ror Preminger has the greatness of simplic- 
ity.dis standpoint seems obvious enoughs3yet how many 
artists have blundered past it,how few possess the 
breadth of sympathy,the grasp of reality that could 
make it meaningful. 
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A corollary of this is that for Preminger no 

picture really has an ending,no indisputable conclusion. 
we heave seen merely as much as Preminger chooses to show 
us and the movie terminat<s,decisively but arbitrarily. 
when,at the end of ‘the i3th Letter Michael Rennie and 
Linda Darnell drive off together this is,in no sense, 

@ happy ending though it may seem to be so to the movie- 
goer.he car is not pursued romantically into the distance, 
,he future is open, 
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In The 13th Letter the action moves in two directions 
simultaneouslysto 2 recognition that almost anyone 
in the town was capable,for a veriety of motives, 
of having written the letters,alleging a reletion-hip 
between Dr.Pearson (Michael Rennie) and the wife of 
his older colleague,0r.Laurent (Constence Smith); 
but that they were in fact written by one person in 
particular.that this person is Cora Laurent herself 
is suggested by her religious nature (the rendez-vous 
at the church,the letter that floats down during the 
sermon) end by her suppressed passion for Dr..Leurent, 
which the letters eneble her flagrantly to ventilate, 
Tronically,oOr.Laurent himself indicates his own part 
in inspirging her to write the letters,by stating 
chat he has detected two hands at work end by 

talking about a "folie a deux." Preminger,is very 

far ,jhowever,from the inarities of the whodunnit 

in which suspicion is thrown on every character in turn. 
“he letters have a specific logic,which has to be 
uncovered,there is nothing undifferent sted about the 
crime.tather we see that the sickness is not confined 
to the letter-writer alone ~ others too feel envy, 
hatred,sexual jealousy, sense of inadequecy.Thus 
Pr.minzer's movie illuminetes,as always ,the feelings 
and compulsions thet people share,the experiences 
and pected aired Mi ge fae them. nd what is the 
mern'ng o "oui. since it mey fit either t 
melignéd in the tatters or the Mg gk 
guiltiness appears to be very largely - metter of 
eue corer perception of reality ,which may or may not 
be ai storted,. 


if we experience the events of the movie through 
any eyes - though these terms don't fit Preminger's 
pictures too well for the ressons already stated - 
it is through the eyes of De .Pearson,who is 2 man 
prone to judge,though judged himself.as it happens he- 
is badly wrong about Dr.Lsurent and his wife and almost 
everyone else he suspects.Graduslly he learns to suspend 
judgement end to recognise that he is in no way superior 
to anyone else.Or.Laurent was motivated by the depth 
of his feeling for his wife ~ Does Peerson have this 
capecity to feel ? - in a different situation might 
not he heave acted in a similar fasnion ? +he besutiful 
girl,Denise,who throws herself at him and whom he is 
inclined to despise is a cripble,who has to wear special 
boots.iearson has to recosnise that his own self is 
equally fragile,symbolised by the clicking ,delicate clocks 
which fill his room - Denise says of them "Wind them and 
take care of them but they'1l never love you"! and she 
criticises his 
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"Hateful gcc nae igieianes airs like someone 

Q ing in: judgement. : : 5 
we ep ey eens parallel between his relationship 
with Denise and the marriage of Dr Laurent STE LE 
Soyer) snd his wife Cora.Core has merried him to spite 
her sister and does not really love him.Yet she 
rf Denises : 
“ad-eon' stend by any eee watch you getting 

5 a seper involved. . . 
oe ee she fearsshence her divided consciousness 
the letter prove. (a) that she can attract Pearson 
(b) do without him - yet this fear is shared by 
Pearson himself,who tells Denises ; : 

"T've got my own reasons for not war ting to get involved. 

Only by overcomin: his feers,his sense ot super ior- 
ity,his readiness .to judge can he begin to live. 
In fact his proneness to judge only leads him astray, 
Since Dr.Laurent and his wife are the last people 
he would be inclined to suspect. 

In a crucial scene,and one which mekes one 
think of Leng,Dr.Leurent sets the lamp swinging 
and says,Good and evil can change places like light 
and shadow",to which Pearson replies; 

"Its very easy stop swaying the lamp.". 
But in The 13th Letter good end evil are constantly 
chenging places and nothinz is quite whet it seems, 
Not the Laurents,not Denise,Sister Marie or Rochelle. 
+he war hero has psranoid tendenciessand even the 
letters have snaity on their side as they point to 
the hypocrisy and insincerity of the Mayor as he uses 
the issue for vote-retting purposes even at the grave 
~Sidé.As Ur,Pen:son returns with p detective to the 
Laurents house the lamp is swinging above the door, 
Inside L urent is dead,killed in the act of writing 
the last letter.He hes been killed with a razor by 
the mother of the soldier,.o whom he wrote a letter 
falsely stating that he hed cancer.in any other movie 
this would seem strained;but the motivation is 
established in one brilliant shot,in which the be- 
spectacled old lady bends down lovingly to shave her 
hero son.nd this is the paradox, that so sreat a love 
leads to murder end as the lamp swings things become 
trensformed into their opposite, 


the 13th Letter is minor Premingersit remains an 


object lesson in the art of cinema,the work of an 
undoubted master, 


David Morse 
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The Red Desert (Italy 1964) Michelangelo jnmtonioni; Monica 
Vitti, Richard Harris. 

The Red Desert opens with a series of slurred soft-focus 
shots of chinmeys, pipes, generators, funnels, and tubes 
accompanied by an intense, jarring electronic sound that is 
never actually located yet presents the overall hua of 
machinery in process. Immediately after the credits dissolve, 
the camera swoops down to a scattered collection of workers on 
strike, who slowly move away from the gateway to the factory. 
In the opposite direction walks a woman in a green overcoat 
with a siall boy, who prods puddles and generally gives the 
impression of being unattached to her (a point made certain 
later on by his feimned illness, causing his mother great 
anxiety almost to the verge of insanity). 4s the workers 
dBift past her, the woman hesitantly asks one eating a sand- 
wich where he obtained it. She then asks hin to sell it to 
her. This strenge action at once establishes Guiliana's 
mental condition, her neurosis. She is trying desperately 
to commmnicate with the worker (who amazed, gives her the 
sandwich) and to her son (to whom she, in spite of her obvious 
hunger, offers instinctively the food). The impulse to eat 
dominates her whole personality, inevitably estranging her 
from the standards of conformity and conventional behaviour, 
since her action weets with bewilderwent (the worker) and 
indifference (her son). 

Essentially the focal point of the film is Guiliana's 
alienation, her inability to communicate and her efforts to 
re-establish contact with reality. Throuzhout her efforts 
eo unrewarded. There is no contact between her and her 
husband Ugo, indicated first by his non-reaction to her 
nightmare that 'her bed was moving' and that she was sinking 
into quicksand. (Because he is incapable of soothing her, 
she pursues the conviction that she is sinking under the 
quicksand of civilization's progress). Secondly, during 
the 'near-orgy' scene in the derelict old shack by the docks, 
Guilana declares that she wants to make love. Her remark is 
net with derisive laughter, and later when she affirms the 
feeling to her husband, he replies ineffectually that the 
circumstances are not right (just as he considers that her 
desire to open a shop is ‘'inproper'). The result of her 
confused eniotions in that scene is her attenpt to commit 
suicide. In the sate way, her son catalyses her neurosis by 
oretending that he is paralysed, then produces ho reaction 
at all to her relief and reproaches, as she smothers hin in 
caresses. ‘He has no need of ne, but I need him! she remarks 
to Gorrado when she visits him. She is unable to establish 
a link with anyone around her. Corrado answers her plea for 
help by making love to her, yet this is only a physical sub- 
stitute for her advanced mental neurosis, providing only a 
temporary outlet. 'No one can help me, Corrado, not even 
you', she says afterwards as he runs after her, in an 
attempt to stabilise their relationship. Even near the end, 
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her sudden impulse to:run away by boat is thwarted by the 
different language of:the: sailor on board. He cannot follow 
her futile attempt to.grasp at reality, to mke him understand 
her. Backing away, she’ reveals the physical sepzration of 
people, thet even trying to commmicate with bodies {she has 
just made love with Corrado) is useless. Earlier she has said 
'I feel so ... apart'., and to the sailor she sayd ‘if you 
prick me, you don't feel it'. The statement is acknowledging 
the con@¢lusion of her drean-story to her son, that rock is 
like flesh and vice-versa, that other people are inaccessible. 

Antonioni explains her predicament as a study of the 
human condition that struggles against the rules of an impar- 
tial and industrialised society. Her alienation is not simply 
her neurotic state, but an extension of a contemporary proble™ 
where the individual is pitted against the advance of tech- 
nology. Corrado, to a certain extent, is paralysed by the 
growth of ispersonal objects around him, illustrated in the 
scene where he briefs workers on their planned future in 
Patagonia. As their questions become wore nuicerous and less 
cohesive, Corrado subsides adually into increasing detach- 
ment, recognising the futility of trying to communicate as he 
traces absently-electric wira-sends, the green necks of a row 
of bottles, and finally a thick, straight blue line that 
deviates at the end. Phe practical reality cf his situation 
becomes blurred, indistinguishable from the stunned objects 
that occupy the room, This abstract relationship between 
objects and the growing awareness cof isolation and futility 
is further confirmed in a later sequence where Corrado and 
Guiliana stand on the rig .at sea, and the catera obsessively 
tracks the distorted length of a pipe (echoing the twisted 
blue line). The rig itself, surrounded by water, suggests the 
lack of stability and permanence in both characters, Guiliana 
as a result of her car accident, and Corrado as a result of 
elways travelling yet achieving nothing of lasting value. 

fn emotional azbivalence in the film arises from the.fact 
that natural landscapes are cancelled by fntonioni's ex- 
ploration, and indeed fascination for industrian scenery. In 
vyeople, Antonioni has contrasted normality in human desires 
(“uiliana's frank declaration that she wants to make love) 
with theap promiscuity (Iilli's 'enticement' game, the 
commmal in@ulgencs in aphrodisiacs and Max's sexual admir— 
ation for the handsozc worker who 'chanzes his girl every 
other day'.) Ironically, it is in Guiliana, despite her help- 
lessly neurotic state, that the true embodiment of normal (as 
opposed to erely adjusted) healthy reactions lie, while the 
other characters, having adapted their lives to industrial 
society, dribble impotently over the comiercialism of sex in 
different ways (Max's hedonisii, Ugo's embarrassed non- 
participation, Milli's callous indiscrimination and Linda's 
inertia). However, the clearly defined reactions to persnn— 
alities are not present in the landscapes. imtonioni confusingly 
juxtaposes the 'natural' and the 'contrived' in a shot tha 
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combines a tiny decaying hut-with the. vast and impressive land- 
scape dotted with opaque grey-black isarsh puddles, lifeless green 
trees and the strident enormity of radar constructions. The _ 
calculated precision of the factories is set beside its cnnse-— 
quences, polluted rivers, dead fish, and a petrol-sieared land- 
scape. Nevertheless, Jntonioni's use of soft-focus here 

incites a response that is not entirely sympathetic to natural 
beauty's rupture. One particularly startling image is of a huge 
tanker appearing to slice a thin forest in the distance. There 
is also a deceptive beauty in the poisonous yellow fumes that 
drift out of one of the tall chimmeys in the factory. The birds 
have learnt to avoid the smoke, and the reference is synonymous 
with the human predicament. Either one accepts the innovations 
of industrial growth, or, rejecting it, is forced to reftre to 
places not invaded by its inhusan properties. Corrado's answer 
to Guiliana's 'what do you believe in?! in the earlier scene of 
the hut end barren landscape, marks further this antithesis, the 
complexity of hutian emotions due to the upheaval of the symme- 
trical beauty of the land. He is not sure. what he believes in, 
and his subsequent reply emphasises the confusion and contra~ 
dictions in his mind. He says he believes in '‘humanity', 'a 
little less in justice', and then as Antonioni manoeuvres the 
camera position over his head to reveal the deforszation of 
nature, ‘in preégress'. Progress breaks down nature's compos— 
ition, and so is brought against 'humanity', with the justice 

of the procedure still unclear in the human ind. 

From this contradiction emerges the fundamental crisis of 
man in modem society. 4s society beco.:es sore progressive, 
both in the sense of intellectual logicalities and philosophies 
and tte increase in technological knowledge, man either betrays 
Rinself by dedicating his life to the advance of machinery and 
ignores his natural instincts (women, the aesthetic apprecia~ 
tion of nature), or becomes alienated from society altogether 
in his uncertainty snc frustration. ‘In this way, Ugo, who has 
pledged hixself to the future path of progress, is hopelessly 
inadequate to cope with the doubts, fears and fantasies of his 
wife Guiliana. 411 her attempts to seek reassurance (her 
request to him to imake love to hers her frightened condition 
after the dream about quicksands) are met with the full 
impotence of a scientist, comprehending only the technical 
answers to problenis like the gyroscope that balances the 
spinning top. The inner frustration of Guiliana is reflected 
in the exotic natural colours of the fairy-tale that she tells 
her son during his illness. lverything in the fantasy is 
diametrically opposed to the reality of her actual surroundings. 
The purity of a vast clear sea can be contrasted with the muddy 
contaminated water in the factory area. The absence of noise, 
the pink sand represent antithetical imges to the mechanical 
whining of computers, and the general grime and congestion of 
industry. <antonioni uses no suggestions of blurred vision or 
soft-focusess the landscape is rich with the clarity of 
objects contrary to the indistinct colours of the oil druns, 
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the peeling paint of the docked ships. The story demonstrates 
Guiliana's idealism, her alliance with artistic imagination, in 
the concept of total harmony in a landscape. The harmony is 
expressed unequivocally in the voice that perplexes the little ~ 
girl on her private beach. The voice does not, as Guiliana ‘ 
renarks upon, come from any specific point, but instead 
‘everything was singing'. However the dreami is built solely 
upon the absence of human contact, and Guiliana's 'voice! on 
the beach is directly reversed in reality when she explains to 
Corrado in the hotel that ‘everything hurts .. my eyes, ny 
nowth «i! é 

& particular characteristic that can be attributed to 
imtonioni.is the consistent way in which he confronts the 
spectator with a sound/incident of uncertain significance, 
leaving him to question the validity or relevance of it. 
In 'L'avventura', the disappearsnce of Anna is left to the 
imagination. In 'Blow-Up', one is still ignorant as to who 
held the pistol in Thomas' photograph of the murder in the 
park. Similarly, in 'The Red Desert' it is a scream heard 
by Linda and Guiliana, inside the hut that is left to a variety 
of interpretation. One is sure that one has heatd it too, yet 
Guiliana's gradual uncertainty and her neurotic relation of 
the noise to the quarantined ship (which had not arrived at 
that point) mkes one associate, like the others, the sound 
ith her mental state. While the men establish theories on 
its source, deciding on the grinding of mchinery, Guiliana 
is convinced that it is the despairing cry of a person. It is 
this cry that she decides is the ‘something terrible about 
reality' later in her undecorated shop with Corrado. 

Essentially then, the film divices the human condition 
into two separate categories, and one is therefore forced to 
choose between the alternatives that Antonioni offers. Oncthe 
one side, there is Ugo, Valerio, and Max, people impervious 
to paradix of society, adjusted to its direction. On the 
other, there are the victims like Guiliana or earlier, Claudia 
(L'Avventura) who represent people afflicted by these discords 
and integralSskisms in society, and consequently alienated 
through their inability to adapt or communicate their despair. 
Hence when Guiliana tells of the girl at the Clinic (which is 
herself though she cannot admit it) who has 'no ground under 
her feet', thé context is not only personal but universal, 
since it reflects not only her neurotic condition but the 
situation as experienced by all who attempt to escape inside 
industrial reality. Christopher Lloyd. 


Peeping Tem (G.Be1959)-M.- Powell, C Bohm. 


Michael Powell is the only auteur produced by..the-British 
film industry in the last twenty years. Other (and greater) 
directors hold British passperta or may even have started therr 
careers in Britain,but Powell is the only one to make uniquely 
British .films throughout his career while stamping each one 
with his personal visiono 


Powell's career as a director spanned the years 1937-60 
a period when the British film industry underwent a series 
of crises both financial and artistic.Powell and his co- 
director Emeric Pressburger,with their own production company > 
survived both types of crisis. His reputation has certainly 
undergone an eclipse in the last few years,but one film of 
his,Peeping Tom has been reshown again and again. On the X- 
film circuit this film must bc one of the most popular films 
of all time after such standards as King Kong. 


The reasons for the success of this film are not at all 
obvious at first sight. It recieved very poor notices when 
it was premiered,and its plot is not highly tittilating by 
todays standards.Its popularity must be attributed both to 
the fact that it is extremely skillfully made and to the fact 
that its main preoccupationwith the question of voyeurism 
must strike a chord in the typical X film audience. This study 
of voyeurism, not just in the sexual sense but also in the 
relation of a cénema audience to the film,represents some sort 
of personal testiment of Powell as director which predates 
by some five or ten years the attempts to surmount the same 
problems by the great French directors. 


The film starts with a walk through late night Soho with 
the 'camera-eye' (and hence the audience)moving like a strolling 
passerbyee The Soho set has an expressionistic,dreamlike quality. 
We are accosted by a prostitute and follow her upstaitts to 
her room.She turns away for a second then looks round. She 
backs away from us,her face contorted in horror. With her 
sereams ringing in our ears we are cut to an objective shot 
of a morning outside the same block of flats as the police 
pring down a shrouded body from the roomwe had left earlier. 
In the crowd of onlookers is a clean cut young man with a 
movie camera,intent on photographing the reactions of the 
erowd to the hideous murder which,it has been whispered, was 
committed the previous night. 


It turns out that it is through this young mans eyes that 
we comitted the murder, The son of a psychiatrist,he was sub- 
jected as a child to experiments on the nature of fear.For 
example,he was awakened in the middle of the night to find a 
snake on his bed and all his reactions were filmed and taped. 


He lives only for his stock of films and tries in a murderous 
way to complete his fathers experiments. A young neighbour 
(Anna Massey)breaks into this world and tries to bring him 
back to life.Tt is too late for him bothpsychologically and 
externally.As the police arrive to arrest him they find that 
he has killed himself in the only way open to him as a logical 
end to his activities. 


Peeping Tom has been described by a noted authority as 

'sa Godard film made by a twelve year old’. One shudders to 
think of such a twelve year old,but it is certainly true that 
on a number of levels the film is personal to Powell in the 
same way that Pierrot le Fou and Le Mepris are personal to 
Godard. At one level,Powell seems to be working out an obsession 
for an actress. His Karina is Moira Shearer who appemned in 

two of his most adventurous earlier films, The Red Shoes and 
The Tales of Hoffmann.All the victims have red hair and the 
“obsession of the hero with this and the reflection back to 
a wicked stepmother figure is spelt out. 


: Disregarding the heavy sexual overtones, the majormotive 
force of the film seems to stem from a fear and hatred of the 
voyeuristic nature of the cinema. We participate as the prota- 
gonist in the first murder. We see the destruction of the hero 
by films.The evil father who caused this destruction is seen 
onse in a piece of film shot by the boy and is played by Powell 
himself. The boy is shown lost in a world of celluloid,unable 
to connect with anything except through his camera. The film 
seems to sum up a disgust with all that powell attempted to 

do in his twenty years in the cinema. 


This conelusion is bourn out by comparison with Powells 
earlier and most personal experimental films such as Hoffmann . 
The view of the ambivalent nature of reality and artistic 
creation put forward in this film (and even more strongly in 
The Red Shoes) is the view that an artist can createhis own 
reality,even though this reality may be short lived.The abil- 
ity to create (or to dance) may be an end in itself, divorced 
from outside considerations. Peeping Tom takes this ability _ 

to its logical conclusion and shows it to be self destroyinge 


Michael Powell represents the hivhest form of the reaction 
in the British cinema against the documentary style and pop- 
ulist sentiments of the Grierson-Jennings-Watt group of dir- 
ectors.His despair for the artist as a man apart in society 
parallels that of Godard's early films.If Peepimg Tom is 
Powell's Pierrot, it is tragic that he camnot make the leap 
that Godard did from the end of cinema-as-we-know-ito 
revolutionary arte 

Geoff Jones. 
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This issue of the BFR will be-the-last one 
before the Summer Vacation. Despite the fact that 
a great number of our readers are not connected 
with the University or the Colleges, we are never- 
theless (for reasons of production, distribution 
etc.) depending on the helv we receive from stu- 
dents, and it is therefore unfortunately not feas- 
ible to continue the Review during the summer months. 
We will be back at the beginning of October, 


As to the forthcoming programme, we want to 
draw attention to two films by the young French dir- 
ector Michel Deville. One is A Cause A Cause d'Une 
Femme (BBC 2, June 27th) and the other is his first 
big’ production, Benjamin ( ABC, from June 22nd). 


More recent French fiims: the Brighton Film 
Theatre is showing Dominicus Delouche's Twenty-Four 
Hours In A Woman's Life ~ to all appearances a film 
in the tradition of Ophuis and Clair. 

René Allio, originally 2 director in the theatre has 
had great success with his first film La Vieille Dame 
Indigne. His second, L'Une #t l'Autre (BBC 2, July 4th) 
plays in the theatre milieu and concerns an actress 
who finds she can no longer cope with her dual exist- 
ence. Well received in France when it came out last 


year. 
Also at the BFT: Kevin Brownlow's It Happened 
Here -— story of a Nazi takeover in Britain. 


On the TV, we have becn promised Lubitsch's 
Shop Around the Corner (BBC 1, June 22nd), but it 
woulan't be the first time that the BBC changed 


their minds. 
Boetticher's Seminole, mistakenly advertised 


— 


in our No.9 will now be definitely shown at the 
Embassy from June 26th - 28th. — 
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